A BUS STRATEGY FOR LONDON 



CHAPTER 1 : INTRODUCTION 
Why Buses Matter 

1 . Buses attract less public attention than almost any other form of transport. A proposal 
to build a new motorway, railway line or airport will secure banner headlines and arouse 
intense public debate. The capital cost of such schemes, their environmental impact and their 
transport benefits are all on a large scale. Local bus services do not require major new 
infrastructure of this sort. So, they seldom make front-page news. And, outside the bus 
industry, broad questions of bus policy arouse little public interest. People take the existence 
of bus services for granted. This is a mistake. 

2. In Britain as a whole, bus and coach patronage started to go into decline shortly after 
the Second World War. In 1952, buses and coaches accounted for 41 % of all passenger 
transport; by 1982, this figure had dropped to 8%. In mileage terms the decline was from 
50 billion passenger miles to 25 billion. The Government concluded that urgent action was 
needed to stem the decline in the industry. It therefore set about the deregulation of the bus 
market. The aim of deregulation - for buses, as elsewhere - is to ensure that companies are 
free to provide the goods or services the public wants at a reasonable price. Artificial 
constraints on the ability of bus operators to tailor their services to their customers’ needs 
was, in the view of the Government, a serious obstacle to stemming the long-term decline in 
bus patronage. The 1985 Transport Act implemented this bus deregulation policy in the rest 
of England and Wales. For reasons explained at paras 28-32 below, the London bus market 
was not ripe for deregulation in 1985. 

3. Local buses in London carry 4 million passengers a day, which is about the same as 
Network SouthEast and London Underground combined, London had the same picture of 
declining demand between 1952 and 1982 as the rest of the country. Between 1982 and 
1987-88, however, demand for bus services in London rose from 1,041 million passenger 
journeys to 1,240 million. But growth in demand for buses was much lower than the growth 
in demand for London Underground and Network SouthEast services. And in 1989-90 
demand suffered a slight downturn again. A decline in the London bus market is not a 
prospect that can be viewed with equanimity by anyone who has London’s best interest at 
heart- 

4. Buses serve a different market from rail and underground. The tables at Annex A 
look at the use made of buses by different types of people and how different modes of 
transport are used by people living in London. They show that; 

most use of buses is made by people aged 11-19 or over 60; 

women make more use of buses than men do; 

buses are used mainly for local journeys, with an average trip length of 2-3 

miles; 
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unlike rail, buses are used mainly for purposes other than travel to work.. 

5. As a broad generalisation, buses are used most by people who do not have access to 
cars, for journeys which could not be undertaken by other forms of public transport. They 
are also used more by people on low incomes than by those on higher incomes. For such 
people making such journeys, there is no real alternative to the bus. This is the traditional 
reason why it has been judged essential to maintain bus services. It is still a valid and 
compelling reason for doing so. 

6. But there are three further reasons why the Government is particularly concerned to 
safeguard the future of buses in London. 

7. First, in the short to medium term, greater use of the bus is the only way of achieving 
any significant increase in the total capacity of London’s transport system. The Government 
has plans for new roads and new railways, including a massive programme to increase the 
capacity of Underground stations and to construct new railway lines in central London, but 
such infrastructure takes time to build. Even over a longer period of time, it is not possible 
to rely on new roads and railways to accommodate all the growth forecast for transport 
demand in London. 

8. Second, buses are more suitable than other forms of transport for the important 
network of non-radial routes which feed and link the suburban centres. The rail and 
underground networks tend not to provide such links, and it is for the most part uneconomic 
to build new railways to do so. It is important that such connections are available because 
of London’s large area and the size and importance of many of the suburban centres. Buses 
also play an important role in providing feeder services into the extensive rail network. 

9. Third, buses are the most fuel-efficient form of passenger transport currently available 
in London and emit less carbon dioxide into the atmosphere than other modes. The table at 
Annex B compares the C02 emission for travel by buses with that for travel by car, taxi, rail 
and underground. Available evidence suggests that, for average loadings, a passenger mile 
travelled by bus emits less C02 than a passenger mile travelled by car, taxi, tube or train. 
This means that a journey by bus contributes less to global warming. For journeys that 
cannot be made on foot or by bicycle, the bus is the environmentally friendly option. 



The Wav Forward 



10. The Government believes that bus services in London dfi have a promising future 
lut, like bus services elsewhere, that future has to be worked for. It is not something that 
he Government, the operators or the public can take for granted. 

11. The fiiture of buses in London depends on their ability to win and retain passengers 

m competition with other transport options. They must continue to cater for their existing 
market, but they must also win new business. 



particular, operators need the freedom to tailor bus services more closely to 
customers requirements. They need the freedom to explore the scope for innovation in bus 
routes, types of service and vehicle, and fare levels. The Government believes they also need 
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to look again at the quality of facilities for bus users in London. Above all, they clearly need 
to improve journey times and waiting times, and the reliability of bus services. 

13. Bus operators need Government action to open up the market by deregulation and 
privatisation to provide the opportunities for greater competition between operators and 
between buses and other transport modes. Government action will also be needed to improve 
traffic conditions for buses in London. 

14. This paper sets out a ten point plan to achieve these requirements: 

(1) deregulation of the London bus market as soon as possible in the next Session 
of Parliament; 

(2) safeguarding the future of concessionary travel in London and encouraging the 
provision of pre-paid ticket types; 

(3) future tendering programme: before deregulation, improving the route 
tendering system in London; and after deregulation, ensuring that bus services 
are provided on uneconomic but socially necessary routes; 

(4) privatisation of LBL subsidiaries; 

(5) improvement of traffic conditions for all users; 

(6) making bus priority measures more widespread and effective; 

(7) encouraging LT to ensure that LBL enters a deregulated market with a 
satisfactory bus fleet; 

(8) encouraging provision of proper waiting facilities; 

(9) encouraging promotion of bus services and ensuring provision of reliable and 
comprehensive passenger information; 

(10) research into the ways in which different approaches to bus operation impact 
on congestion. 

The elements of this plan are discussed in Chapters 2 and 3 of this paper. The rest of this 
Chapter discusses the position outside London and addresses some wider issues about future 
responsibilities in London. Chapter 4 summarises the proposals and invites comments on 
them by 7 May. 

Tr ansport Act 1985 : Deregulation outside London 

15. The Transport Act 1985 abolished outside London the previous system of Road 
Service licensing (under which operators needed a licence for each route they ran, and other 
operators and local authorities could object to the grant of a licence). It introduced instead 
a new system whereby operators were simply required to register with the Traffic 
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Commissioner for their area the services they intended to operate. Six weeks’ notice is all 
that is required to introduce or change services. Quality controls on operator licensing and 
vehicle safety were maintained. 

16. Local authorities then had to establish what extra socially necessary services they 
wished to subsidise. In place of the previous blanket network subsidy paid by local 
authorities to operators, competitive tendering for specific routes and services was introduced. 
These measures ensured that there was competition for subsidised services under contract as 
well as competition on the road for commercial services. 

17. Deregulation was not introduced in London at the same time because London 
Transport had only recently been transferred from local government control to nationalised 
industry status, and it was felt that time was needed to prepare London buses for full 
deregulation. 

Responsibility for Residual Central Functions in London 

18. The introduction in London of the regime outlined above should bring greater market 
freedom, which should benefit operators and passengers alike. But the Government 
acknowledges that there will be a continuing need for some agency or agencies to discharge 
responsibihties which the market has insufficient incentive to discharge or which would 
benefit from central co-ordination. These may include some or all of the following: 

registering services (this will probably be done by the Traffic 
Commissiotier as outside London); 

identifying services which are socially necessary, but which have not been 
registered by bus operators; 

awarding contracts by competitive tender for the operation of such services; 

ensuring the provision and maintenance of bus stops, stations and stands; 

ensuring dissemination of information about bus services in London; 

facilitating use of bus passes or through ticketing arrangements; 

facilitating and if necessary implementing a London- wide concessionary fares 
scheme (for further discussion of this point, see paragraphs 46-53 below). 

is necessary to decide who should assume each of these responsibilities. 

L London Transport (LT) at present provides a London-wide bus network, and awards 
3ntracts by competitive tender for some 35 % of its route mileage. It provides and maintains 
3ps, stations and stands. And it produces passenger information both for display at bus 
)ps and for journey planning in advance, such as maps showing both bus routes and 
.R/tube stations. It is therefore well-placed to take on some or all of the above functions, 
f it did so, the transition to deregulation would be achieved with minimum disruption to 
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information flow and with a smooth transition from the existing tendering regime to the new 
one. However, it would also be possible to transfer expert staff from LT to an alternative 
successor body if necessary. Moreover, LT’s retention of the responsibilities above - 
particularly the allocation of subsidy to private companies - could be inconsistent with its role 
as a trading body and transport provider in its own right. In particular, there could be 
conflicts of interest between LT’s role as an operator of rail services (and potential 
competitor) and as procurer of socially necessary services and controller of bus facilities. 

20. Alternatively, these functions could be devolved to the individual boroughs. This 
would ensure decisions on non-commercial routes and provision of information were taken 
at a local level, but possibly at the expense of a broader overview. Although average bus 
journeys are less than three miles, there will be many cases where a trip to hospital or the 
nearest major supermarket crosses at least one borough boundary. It may be that the only 
way to ensure a comparable level of social provision across London is through a London-wide 
body. Moreover, the boroughs have very little experience of public transport administration 
or provision. 

21 . An alternative option would be to create a Passenger Transport Authority (PTA) for 
London, along the lines of other metropolitan areas. These PTAs are responsible for all 
aspects of public transport in their areas - not just for buses. However, as both BR and LT 
are nationalised industries, and as such are under the direct control of the Government, it 
would not be appropriate for them to come under PTA control. Moreover, although there 
are arguments in favour of co-ordinated local control, the creation of a new local authority 
supervisory body with no previous transport experience ntight lead to LT management being 
distracted from the major challenges facing them in relation to London Underground and the 
DLR. London Underground, in particular, has simultaneously to invest in essential 
infrastructure and in further improvements in safety standards, and to provide additional 
transport capacity to cope with an upsurge in demand for tube travel. The Government does 
not, therefore, believe that the creation of a PTA is necessary or desirable. Its creation is 
not a logical consequence of deregulation of the bus market. And a new body (with 33 
members) could be large and unwieldy to establish - possibly delaying changes to the bus 
market which are, in the Government’s view, urgently needed. 

22. A variant of the PTA option would involve setting up a new London bus authority 
which would represent the boroughs as a ‘bus-only’ PTA, leaving the tube and other LT 
functions separate and responsible to central government. Creating a London- wide bus 
authority composed of representatives of the individual boroughs could exploit the local 
knowledge available to each borough, while introducing an overall London-wide perspective. 
The identification of socially necessary bus routes will need to take account of the 
underground, DLR and other facets of public transport provision in London. It would be 
necessary to ensure appropriate means of communication between a new bus authority and 
both BR and LT, for instance on information provision, and, in the case of LT, the 
concessionary fares scheme. 

23. A further possibility would be a new London-wide agency formed under the auspices 
of the Department of Transport specifically to carry out the functions described above. This 
option would place direct responsibility for these aspects of transport provision much more 
clearly with central Government than elsewhere, and would entail a clear split between bus 
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and railway markets, as would the non-PTA borough-based options. 

24. The Government would welcome comments on these alternatives. The Government 
recognises that the boroughs will have a particular interest in how and by whom these 
functions will be carried out. In particular, they will have views on how best to identify 
socially necessary routes. They will continue to have responsibility for London’s 
concessionary travel scheme, which is discussed separately further on in the paper. 

Fundin g.. 

25. The funding options depend on the body or bodies which are chosen to carry out 
whatever tasks are centralised. Funding of socially necessary buses could come from central 
government via a departmental agency, from LT via Government grant, or from local 
authority funds if the borough, PTA or bus-only (ie local authority) options were preferred. 
It might be sensible for individual boroughs to be able to buy in additional services, as 
district councils outside London can supplement services provided at the county council’s 
behest. Concessionary fares will, as now, be for the boroughs collectively to determine and 
finance. To the extent that a central authority provides facilities for operators such as stops, 
stands and information, the costs of those services could be recovered from the operators. 
The scale of the contribution from each operator would have to bear a reasonable relation to 
the amount of use they made of the different facilities. On the other hand, it is obviously 
desirable to keep the administration of any fee as simple as possible. Costs could be 
recovered via a levy per bus operated or per bus or passenger mile run, on any route which 
picks up or sets down passengers within the greater London area. Provision for such a fee 
could be made in legislation. Payment for use of bus stations could be recovered at the station 
as a separate fee. However, this is a further matter on which we would welcome the views 
of interested parties. 

Consumer Representation 

26. The London Regional Transport Act 1984 established a consumer watch-dog, the 
London Regional Passengers Committee (LRPC), to represent the interests of transport users 
in relation to transport provided by the nationalised industries BR and LT. It has a voice on 
matters relating to all LT services and to BR services in the London area. 

27. After deregulation the LRPC’s role in relation to LUL, DLR and BR services will 
remain as now. Its role in relation to buses will change. It will not have a statutory role in 
respect of commercial bus services. Independent bus operators will not be formally 
accountable to it for any aspect of their commercial bus services provided post-deregulation. 
But the LRPC will have a continuing role in relation to LT’s remaining activities, which 
could be extended to cover any other public authority which took on the central fiinctions 
described above. This would mean that the LRPC could take up with that authority 
complaints about the quality of bus stations; stands; information; tendered services; or about 
an area of London apparently lacking socially necessary bus services. Passengers on 
commercial services will be protected by the operation of the normal competition and 
consumer protection legislation as it applies now or in the future outside London. 
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CHAPTER 2: PROMOTING COMPETITION 

Point 1 : Deregulation 

Background 

28. The Government has long been committed to the deregulation of bus services in 
London. In 1985, London’s bus market was not ready for deregulation. London Transport 
(LT) dominated the market to such an extent that competitors could have found no foothold. 
And LT had, itself, only just passed out of GLC control. It needed time to transform itself 
into a more commercially orientated operation. 

29. It was, therefore, clear to the Government that the bus market in London had to be 
prepared for deregulation. In pursuit of this, the following measures have been taken: 

LT’s bus operations have been vested in its subsidiary, London Buses Ltd 
(LBL); 

LBL, in turn, has established 12 bus operating subsidiaries and one coach 
operator; 

LBL has decentralised its engineering function and delegated management 
responsibility - eg for recruitment and pay - to the subsidiaries; 

the 12 bus-operating subsidiaries compete with one another and with private 
sector companies to operate tendered bus services on LT’s behalf. 



30. Until 1985/6 virtually all LT’s bus services were provided directly by their own buses. 
Even now the majority are provided by the operating companies owned by LBL. The 
Government gave its full support to LT’s bus tendering programme when it began in that 
year. The prime aim was to procure bus services by competitive tendering and by so doing 
achieve improvements in service performance and reductions in operating costs. The second 
aim was to encourage other operators to enter the London bus market in advance of 
deregulation. 

31. The Government welcomes the progress that has been made to date. Just over one- 
third of LT’s route network has been put out to tender. Operating costs per mile have reduced 
by 20% in real terms since 1985/6 over LBL as a whole; and routes on the tendered services 
(whether provided by LBL or by independent operators) operate at a lower cost per mile than 
the remaining LBL services. They have a higher quality of service measured in terms of 
percentage of scheduled mileage operated, average waiting time etc, although some of these 
differences reflect the different types of route operated as well as genuine improvements in 
efficiency. Of the routes tendered, LBL companies have won 60% , but 17 other independent 
operators now provide 76 services on LT’s behalf. So, there is now a pool of private sector 
operators who have practical experience of operating bus services in London and are ready 
to take advantage of the opportunities which deregulation of the London bus market will open 
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up. It is thus clear that tendering has led to progress on both the key objectives set out in 
paragraph 30 above. 

32. However, although this progress is most encouraging, there is a limit to what can be 
achieved by this process. If LT simply continued letting route contracts until all London’s bus 
routes were tendered, then further improvements would result. But the Government takes the 
view that the present system is planning led, and that central planning, however expertly it 
may be conducted, is not an acceptable substitute for the free play of market forces. 
Decisions on bus routes are best taken by companies who know that their success depends on 
meeting their customers’ requirements. And such decisions are best taken by those close to 
the local market, rather than by remote central-planners. There was a case in London recently 
of a bus operator wanting to enter the market and offer innovative services who was thwarted 
by the regulatory regime and the key role which LT plays in that regime, despite apparent 
passenger enthusiasm for his services. The Government is anxious to free the market to 
prevent recurrences of this sort of firustration of enterprise. The Government believes that 
deregulation in London will bring a more flexible response to passenger demand for new, 
more frequent or more accessible services. Outside London, deregulation has led to an 
increase in bus mileage of the order of 19%, at 50% less cost in real terms to local 
authorities. Some of the increase in mileage may be due to the increased use of smaller, 
more frequent minibuses. It is too soon to tell to what extent the historic downwards trend 
in bus patronage has been stemmed, but it has certainly not been exacerbated. The 
Government believes that London, too, is now ready to take the next step. 

How Will Deregulation Be Introduced? 

33 . Although it is impossible to give firm dates or detailed plans in advance of legislation, 
this paper sets out how the Government envisages the arrangements working in London in 
the run-up to and after deregulation day. It is hoped that this will help operators prepare and 
plan for deregulation with more certainty than has hitherto been possible. The Government 
will ensure in deregulating London bus services that the capital benefits from any lessons 
which are being learnt from experiences in other areas. 

34. The basic powers needed to deregulate the London bus market are present in section 
46 of the Transport Act 1985. This empowers the Secretary of State to repeal the special 
provisions which currently apply to London, thereby bringing the capital’s bus market within 
the same deregulated regime as the rest of the country. However, the Government has 
decided that it cannot rely exclusively on these extant powers. There are two main reasons 
for this. First, the powers in the Transport Act 1985 cannot be used to put London’s 
concessionary fares scheme on a secure footing: this point is discussed at paragraphs 46-53 
below. Second, LT has various statutory duties, notably its general duty "to provide or secure 
the provision of public passenger transport services for Greater London", which would not 
sit comfortably with a deregulated bus market. It also has a duty to determine the general 
level and structure of fares, the general structure of routes and the general level of provision 
in terms of frequency of operation of its services. These duties obviously conflict with the 
deregulated market. The Government has concluded, therefore, that the way for the 
deregulation of the London bus market should be paved by the introduction of new primary 
legislation. Bus deregulation is an important change for any city, and particularly important 
for London, where there are intense pressures on the existing transport system. It is clearly 
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important that we get deregulation right. Introducing new primary legislation allows us to do 
so. 

35. We envisage introducing legislation as soon as possible in a new Parliament. The 
approximate timetable for that and the associated events would be as follows: 

At or before beginning of year: Introduction of Bill 

Year 1 



March 



July 



August 



Tendering moratorium: no new tenders advertised from 
now on; existing contracts extended to April of Year 2 

Royal Assent 

Start of last LT route contracts offered under old system 
(pre-March) 

Deadline for Registration of routes by incumbent 
operators 



September 



Deadline for Registration of routes by new operators, or 
of new routes 



From September Central authority to identify uncommercial routes and 

put them out to tender 

Boroughs to agree new concessionary fares scheme 



Year 2 

By March Tendering of non-commercial routes is completed and 

operators arrange vehicles, publicity etc 

April Deregulation Day; 

LBL services cease to be eligible for Government grant; 

LT control of bus fares ends; 

Old LT route contracts terminate; 

Start of social contracts; 

Start of new concessionary fares scheme 



Year 3 

June Privatisation of LBL subsidiaries commences, once they 

have produced the Lmst set of annual accounts covering 
a full year’s operation in the deregulated market 
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Deregulated Regime 



36. At present, operators of local services other than London Transport’s must obtain 
London Local Service Licences from the Traffic Commissioner, rather as operators outside 
London had before deregulation to obtain road service licences. After deregulation, as outside 
London, bus operators would be able to run services anywhere they thought there was 
sufficient demand, subject to their satisfying certain basic conditions (eg having a valid PSV 
operator’s licence) and providing they registered each service in advance with the Traffic 
Commissioner for their area. 

37. He would not be able to restrict or refuse their operations except where he had 
determined traffic regulation conditions. Such conditions can impose a range of restrictions, 
eg over the siting of bus stops or the length of time a bus may stand at a particular stopping 
place. Any such conditions must apply equally to all bus operators. Outside London such 
conditions can only be imposed for safety or congestion reasons and at the request of a traffic 
authority. In recognition of the particular congestion problems facing London, the 
Metropolitan Police, the boroughs, the Traffic Director and any central bus authority would 
be deemed to be traffic authorities in relation to services stopping in London, and would be 
able to request the introduction of traffic regulation conditions. As outside London, there 
would be a right of appeal to the Secretary of State for both operators and traffic authorities 
against decisions on traffic regulation conditions. 

38. In addition, under Section 6 of the Road Traffic Regulation Act 1984, the London 
boroughs have the power to issue traffic regulation orders restricting or prohibiting the use 
of particular classes of vehicles on their roads. These powers may be used, in consultation 
with the police, to avoid risks of danger or damage, to facilitate the passage of traffic, to 
preserve the amenities of an area, or to prevent use of a road by traffic in an unsuitable 
manner. Under Section 122 of the Act, local authorities must in making an order give due 
consideration to maintaining access to premises and the importance of facilitating the passage 
of public service vehicles. 

Registration of Commercial Services 

39. Again following the pattern set in the rest of the country, the normal requirement 
would be for operators to give the Traffic Commissioner 6 weeks notice of alterations to, or 
withdrawal of, their service. In the immediate run-up to deregulation transitional provisions 
would be needed. They would be very much the same as those which operated outside 
London. For example, although London Local Service Licences would continue to apply 
until deregulation day, all such licences must terminate on that day; licences due to expire 
between passmg of the Act and deregulation day would be allowed to continue until that day 
and provisions would be needed to ensure that all routes which were to run from deregulation 
day onwards were registered 8/9 months before, unless the central bus authority supported 
Aeir late addition to the network. This freeze is necessary to allow time for three things. 
First the bus authority must make an assessment of the commercial network and of the extent 
to which &ere are socially necessary routes which the operators are not proposing to serve. 
Second, those routes must be put out to tender. Third, the successful bidder must be given 
time to orgamse the service to start on deregulation day. 
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Provision of Non-commercial Services 



40. Paragraphs 18-24 above address the need to have a central bus authority for London, 
one of whose functions might include identifying and securing the provision of socially 
necessary bus services. Such services would not be designated in direct competition witii 
commercial services. This is a function to which the boroughs, clearly, have a significant 
input to make. This can be achieved straightforwardly if the boroughs either jointly or 
severally constitute whatever bus authority is established. 

41. However, if LT or a Departmental agency were designated as the bus authority, 
arrangements would need to be made to ensure that the boroughs’ views were taken fully into 
account. The Government sees the best way of giving effect to this would be for LT or the 
agency and the boroughs to establish a joint forum within which the case for providing 
additional services could be considered. Such services would not be designated in 
competition with commercial routes. And the bus authority would have to take the final 
decision on whether or not it could afford, within the resources available to it, to provide 
further such services. But it might be open to an individual borough or to a group of 
boroughs to commission the bus authority to have any service operated as a subsidised 
service, provided (a) that it was not in competition with a commercial route and (b) that the 
boroughs were prepared to bear the cost of this. This is analogous to the powers district 
councils have outside London to supplement the provision of subsidised services. 

Transport Planning 

42. LT has at present a number of statutory duties in relation to transport planning and 
provision in London. Many of these will need to be altered to reflect the new competitive 
bus market. LT’s statutory duties will be altered to remove its duty to provide or secure the 
provision of services (in respect of bus services) and its duty to determine the general level 
of frequencies, fares etc for London as a whole in relation to buses; and - if necessary - to 
require it to act in such a way as not to inhibit competition between bus operators. Local 
authorities outside London have a similar duty. Some LT duties, such as setting fares, will 
remain unchanged in relation to the Underground and DLR even though they cease for buses. 



Point 2 : Concesstonary j gares and Travelcard in London 

43. In its existing role as transport provider and co-ordinator, LT are already looking at 
a range of ticketing options for the future. Travel passes (whether single or multi-modal) are 
popular with passengers because of the convenience, and with operators because of the 
reduction in problems associated with cash sales. On buses in particular the use of passes can 
reduce passenger boarding time and speed up traffic. 

44. There could be benefits to passengers, operators and other road-users alike from the 
continuation of joint ticketing systems which can be used on buses after deregulation. Joint 
ticketing agreements governing reciprocal access to other operators’ services could use a 
variety of ticketing methods (eg carnets or books of tickets). None of these arrangements 

would necessarily involve agreement to charge equivalent fares or to debit equivalent costs 
from the customer. 
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45. At present, 60% of all revenue on LT bus services in London comes from ‘off-bus’ 
ticket sales rather than on-bus cash ticket sales. The Buspass, which allows transfers only 
between buses, accounts for a much smaller proportion (10%) than either of the two main 
sources of off-bus revenue: the concessionary travel pass (23%); and Travelcard, the joint 
ticketing arrangement which allows passengers to transfer from one mode to another without 
purchasing new tickets at each stage (27 %). New entrants to the bus market have found that 
being able to tap into these sources of revenue has been crucial to their success or failure. 
The Government has been concerned that restrictions on access such as are described below 
(paras 47 and 55) must not in the longer term (and especially after deregulation) continue to 
inhibit competition and market entry. Our proposals for ensuring that deregulation will bring 
access to this revenue for those who want it are set out below. 

i) Concessionary Fares 

46. At present concessionary fares in London are provided under the London Regional 
Transport Act 1984. In respect of LT services, the London Boroughs, acting collectively, 
may agree a uniform scheme (ie applying equally to specified sets of people) which operates 
London-wide: we refer to this as the ‘voluntary scheme’. It is for them to determine the 
level of the concessions (eg fixed-fare, half-fare or - as pertains at the moment - a free fare) 
and the scope (whether off-peak, all day etc). The cost of providing that concession is 
calculated by LT which is then entitled to reclaim the cost from the boroughs. If the 
boroughs cannot agree on a voluntary scheme, then LT must bring the ‘reserve scheme’ into 
operation. This scheme, set out in the Act, specifies a free fare concession on all LT 
services. The cost of the reserve scheme, like the voluntary scheme, would be borne by the 
boroughs. 

47. The present voluntary scheme covers only services provided by LT’s subsidiaries or 
under contract to LT. So does the reserve scheme. The boroughs, via the London 
Committee for Accessible Transport (LCAT), are working on guidelines to govern inclusion 
of independent bus services in ie voluntary scheme. The Government sees this as highly 
desirable in the run-up to deregulation, as it is anomalous that some passengers in some areas 
cannot use their concessionary passes on their local buses. It is also anti-competitive in acting 
as a barrier to market entry. Any move by LCAT to admit new operators to the scheme 
would be welcomed in advance of deregulation, at which point the scheme will be 
restructured statutorily to provide for new entrants. 

48. Individual authorities can (under s.l03 of the Transport Act 1985) subsidise some 
additional concessionary travel in their areas without it being part of the main scheme. This 
would be of no help to those operators who want to be part of the London- wide scheme. 

49. Outside London, concessionary fares are similarly the responsibility of local 
authorities, but there is no statutory reserve scheme. It is possible for local authorities to 
decide not to provide any travel concessions at all, although in practice the vast majority do 
so. The Transport Act 1985 provides that, where there is a local scheme, any local authority 
can compel operators in its area to participate in it. They can also compel them to charge 
only a rate comparable with the general level of fares, even if their cash fares are normally 
higher. Equally, to ensure free competition, the act provides broadly that any operator has 
a right to participate in a local scheme. 
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Future London Schemes 



50. If each of the London boroughs were allowed to seek to establish a scheme, the 
position would be very confused. In practice, it would be quite unworkable to have up to 33 
separate schemes, with passengers and bus operators alike moving from one to the other each 
time they cross a borough boundary. The resulting confusion would certainly not be to the 
benefit of passenger or operators. For that reason, the Government must make provision for 
a London- wide scheme. Any London- wide scheme would have to be determined by the 
boroughs collectively, probably through LCAT in conjunction with LT (in respect of 
Underground and DLR services) and the central bus authority. The scheme would still be 
funded by the boroughs. Whoever administered it would be given a duty to act even- 
handedly in the negotiations. 

51. In addition the Government would introduce a reserve scheme to underpin the 
voluntary one. As now, it would cover only LT services on LUL and DLR, plus all eligible 
local bus services. BR concessions will continue to be subject to separate voluntary 
negotiations. One option for change from the existing reserve scheme would be to specify 
the scheme in legislation only for the first year of operation. After that there would still be 
a reserve scheme, but it could be deemed to be whatever scheme was in force the previous 
year, rather than automatically reverting to a free scheme, as now. It is for decision who 
should rule on whether or when the reserve scheme is needed, and who should implement it 
if necessary; but in any event it would still be funded by the boroughs. 

52. LCAT would need to start planning well before deregulation what scheme would run 
after deregulation. The deregulation legislation would provide for a London-wide scheme to 
run from deregulation day in the absence of agreement and for subsequent reserve schemes. 

53. Outside London local authorities have the power to include in concessionary schemes 
categories of residents not eligible for concessions in London, such as children under 16, 
school children under 18, and additional categories of disabled people and their companions 
as defined by the 1986 Extension of Eligibility Order; and people who are likely to be refused 
driving licences as allowed in the 1989 Order. We should welcome views on the extension 
of the London scheme to include such categories. 

ii) Future of Travelcard 

54. Travelcard is a popular through-ticketing system which allows passengers to buy 
regular travel on all BR/LT modes of transport within London on a weekly, monthly, 6- 
monthly or annual basis. This popularity may reflect the fact that Travelcards in London’are 
arguably under-priced in relation to other ticket types. This, in turn, has led to fears that 
deregulation might bring about the demise of a common ticketing system. But it is arguable, 
from experience elsewhere in the country, that commercially priced common-ticketing 
systems fill a strongly-felt market need. Passengers value the freedom to travel anywhere 
within a metropolitan area, without having to queue for tickets or carry a multitude of 
different season tickets around with them. Operators value the fact that such cards reduce 
the number of cash sales they have to make. And the community at large benefits because 
buses spend less time waiting at bus stops while passengers purchase their tickets. 
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55. London Transport has currently a statutory duty to provide, or secure the provision 
of, bus services in London. LT can make agreements (imder Section 3(2) of the London 
Regional Transport Act 1984) to share Travelcard revenue with independent operators who 
can convince them they are meeting an unmet demand for bus services. However, there can 
be problems when other independent bus operators seek to join the scheme. This is 
regrettable but understandable. LT has to work within financial constraints, and has no 
incentive to admit a new participant to the Travelcard scheme unless satisfied that such an 
arrangement will result in a net gain to LT. 

56. After deregulation, however, the picture will be different. LT’s statutory duties in 
respect of bus services will cease (unless it is chosen as the central bus authority). LBL 
subsidiaries (even before privatisation) and independent operators alike will charge their own 
fare levels and will be independent of grant aid from LT. They will form a considerable 
number of individual negotiating parties. Participation in any joint ticketing arrangement 
(whether for bus only or with BR and LUL and DLR) will have to be voluntary and on a 
basis which allows each operator to recover both a fair share of the revenue and at a high 
enough level to make it worth participating. They will be subject to the normal competition 
legislation. 

Point 3 : Future Tendering Progranimp! 

57. LT will continue to procure bus services from a range of operators for its own 
network until deregulation. Whoever is responsible for letting contracts for the provision of 
subsidised routes afterwards, the Government would expect there to be a different approach 
in terms of tendering methodology. 

Pre-deregulation 

58. LT intends to continue putting routes out to tender at a rate of 5% of their route 
mileage each year until shortly before deregulation. This rate of tendering has been set by 
LT, following consultation with the Government. It is a departure from the plans earlier 
announced by LT to accelerate the rate of tendering to 10% of route network per annum. 
LT s decision to maintain the 5% rate of tendering took account of two conflicting 
considerations. On the one hand, the longer-term benefits of tendering described above 
points to accelerating the process to the maximum possible extent. On the other hand, LT 
considers that a rapid rate of tendering risks LBL subsidiaries incurring serious short-term 
cost increases if tenders are lost quicker than residual overheads can be shed. This does not 
help LT’s short-term financial position, while it causes the LBL subsidiaries difficulty in 
seeking to reduce unit-costs on a sharply declining revenue-base. LT considers that the 5% 
rate of tendering will be sufficient to maintain competitive pressure on all bus operators in 
London, and will not compromise the ability of LBL subsidiaries to compete on level terms 
with their private sector competitors after deregulation. 

Post Deregulation 

59. After deregulation the central bus authority will let the tenders for socially necessary 
routes as already set out above. However, the Government envisages several changes in the 
way the tenders are let compared to LT’s current practice. At present LT set the fire levels 
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on all their services, whether provided by an LBL subsidiary or by an independent operator. 
LT retain all revenue from fares taken on the bus, and pay the contractors a fixed price for 
providing the service, irrespective of patronage figures. This is reasonable because the 
contractors have no power to change the route, fares or frequency without LT’s consent, so 
they would probably be resistant to carrying the full commercial risk. But after deregulation 
it will be for each operator to determine the fare levels which he considers to be competitive 
yet commercial. It seems likely that the central bus authority, although it may sometimes 
wish to consider subsidising fares, will be looking for ‘bottom-line' tenders, ie die operators 
bid for the minimum subsidy they think they need to make the service commercially viable. 
This method of tendering passes the operational risk to the operator rather than allowing the 
authority to bear the risk with the operator receiving guaranteed income. 

60. The second possible change in methodology is that the central bus authority might 
publish information about the winning bids as is done outside London. This could make it 
easier in a developing market for operators to find their feet and assess the market strengths. 
The Government would welcome comments on this proposal. 

Point 4: LBL Privatisation 

61. The Government intends to privatise the 12 LBL bus operating subsidiaries, which 
already compete with each other and with other companies for tendered routes, and London 
Coaches Ltd, which already operates on a commercial basis competing with other such firms. 



62. When the market (including off-bus revenue) is opened up there will no longer be any 
reason to continue subsidising LBL direct. Provision of bus services will pass to the private 
sector. Any subsidy paid will be service- specific, and value for money will be ensured 
through the tendering mechanism. From deregulation day LBL companies will therefore no 
longer be eligible to receive block grant from LT. Once the prime responsibility for 
provision of bus services is in private hands, the bus companies should also be in private 
hands to ensure fair competition. It will then be important to transfer the LBL subsidiaries 
to the private sector as soon as possible to ensure that they are able to compete fiilly on an 
equal basis. 

63. Moreover, experience with NBC showed that there was private sector interest in 
purchasing bus companies. It also confirmed the Government’s belief that managers and 
employees were keen to have a stake in the success of their firm once it was privatised. In 
many cases, the sale resulted in businesses being locally owned and run, giving the 

management maximum incentive and opportunity to find out what customers wanted and to 
provide it. 

64. The Government is therefore committed to privatising LBL companies as soon as 
possible after deregulation. A balance must be struck between the need to ensure the 
taxpayer receives a fair return for the assets and business incorporated in LBL and the 
concern to make successful sales. In practice, experience elsewhere suggests that sales will 
often be either to existing companies already in the bus market or by existing management 
or staff buy-out. Management/staff buy-outs will be welcomed provided they are 
competitive. This would avoid the need to establish a track record for each company of the 
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kind that would be necessary if they were to be floated on the open market and sales can 
therefore proceed promptly. At and after the initial sale, purchases will be open to review 
under the normal monopolies and mergers legislation. 

65. However, we see no reason why these companies should necessarily have to wait for 
deregulation if they have already an established market niche independent of any Government 
subsidy. We have therefore invited London Transport to consider the scope for early 
privatisation of any companies they think appropriate. Any such move would obviously 
depend both on the recent performance of the companies and on the financial climate 
prevailing at the time. 

Bus Garages 

66. At present London Buses subsidiaries rent bus garages direct from LBL, who own 
them. These garages form the operating bases for the LBL companies, where buses are 
parked when not in use and where staff are based when not on the road. The subsidiaries pay 
both the rental on the properties and the cost of major repairs or improvements. 

67. Although there would be no need to amend this position at the time of deregulation, 
the Government would want to consider whether it made sense to privatise the garages, with 

the LBL subsidiaries or separately. Its inclination is not to retain these facilities in public 
ownership. 
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CHAPTER 3: IMPROVING THE BUS OPERATING ENVIRONMENT 

68. In advance of deregulation the Government has already set in train a number of 
initiatives aimed at improving the bus services available to passengers and improving the 
scope for bus operators. The rest of this paper sets out some plans for the future to achieve 
these aims. 

Fmat 5 : Improving traffic conditions for all road users 

69. The congestion of London’s streets is a problem for all road-users. But congestion 
has a particularly disruptive effect on bus services. 

70. The Government considers prospective users of bus services are likely to ask three 
main questions in this respect: 

how long, on average, will they have to wait at a bus stop before a bus 
arrives? 

once it has arrived, how long, on average, will the bus take to get from A to 
B? 

and how reliable is the service? In other words, what is the risk that a 
particular journey or wait may take significantly longer than the average time? 

Congestion has serious impact on the ability of operators to provide satisfactory answers to 
all three questions. 

71. In terms of waiting time, the main problem caused by congestion is the bunching of 
buses. What happens is that the first bus to enter a particularly congested stretch of a bus 
route is slowed down and falls behind its schedule. This causes the queues at bus stops ahead 
of it to lengthen. Longer queues mean an increase in the amount of time spent at a bus stop 
picking up passengers. This further delays the lead bus, leading to a further lengthening of 
the queues ahead of it, and so on. Meanwhile, the buses behind face the same reduction in 
traffic speeds, but are not held up to the same extent at bus stops. Inevitably, they tend to 
catch up with the lead bus. Equilibrium is regained only when the buses behind catch up 
with the lead bus, and travel in convoy. Instead of arriving singly at 5 minute intervals, 
buses may arrive in groups of three at 15 minute intervals. In effect, the frequency of the 
service has been reduced to one-third and average waiting time at the bus stop has been 
tripled. 

72. The effect of congestion on average journey time from A to B appears more 
straightforward in that buses are slowed down to the same extent as other road users. 
However, since buses are often less manoeuvrable than other vehicles, and must follow a pre- 
determined route, they are less able to avoid congestion. 

73. However, the most serious damage done by congestion is to the reliability of bus 
services. For example, passengers on the first bus to enter a congested stretch of road will 
be held up for a considerable length of time; passengers who board the buses behind in or 
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after the congested area will be less affected. The greater the degree of uncertainty about 
journey time, the less attractive the service is to passengers. In particular, passengers who 
need to get to a particular destination by a particular time, eg to work in the mornings, will 
have to build into their journey plans provision for the delay they might face. It is little 
consolation if the delay does not materialise and they arrive at their destinations 10 minutes 
early. So, it is not unreasonable in deciding whether to travel to work by bus or by some 
other mode, to think in terms of the longest journey time one might have to face, rather than 
the average journey time. Surveys undertaken by LT and the LRPC confirm that the 
reliability of bus services is of enormous importance to the travelling public, ranking ahead 
of considerations such as cost, frequency and speed. If operators are to persuade people to 
stick with buses or to transfer to them, they have to offer a considerable improvement in 
reliability. 

74. The Government recognises that one of the major causes of congestion is illegal or 
inappropriate parking of vehicles, for example in bus lanes, at bus stops or near junctions. 
Enforcement of parking constraints, therefore, has a key contribution to make in liberating 
the maximum road space for road users. Buses stand to gain from any general measures as 
well as particularly from firm enforcement of bus lanes. 

75 . For that reason, the Government and the Police already place great importance on the 
enforcement of both parking regulations and bus priority measures. Of course, the Police 
have to balance traffic priorities against other priorities and available resources; but they do 
devote more manpower to enforcement than is popularly believed. For example, in the 
Metropolitan Police District over 2 million Fixed Penalty Notices were issued in 1989 alone. 
In the first 6 months of 1990, over 81,500 vehicles were clamped and over 63,000 were 
towed away. Research shows that wheelclamping has reduced yellow line parking by around 
50% since its introduction and that on first introduction of wheelclamping the net reduction 
in journey time for traffic was estimated at between 8 and 14% . That shows that much police 
effort is being channelled into fruitful enforcement. 

76. The Government has introduced two Bills this year, which should have a further 
beneficial effect on traffic generally, and on buses in particular. The Road Traffic Bill 
provides for the creation of a Traffic Director for London who will be responsible for 
introducing and operating a network of priority ‘red routes’ . These will be subject to special 
stopping and loading controls, providing a peak period, no stopping, urban clearway. Red 
routes will be heavily enforced by the police to ensure that they are a success, and penalties 
will be introduced to deter non-compliance. The Bill will also introduce a new system to 
govern permitted parking which will be administered and enforced by local authorities, 
releasing police traffic wardens to work elsewhere. Those police wardens will have enhanced 
powers to allow them to authorise wheelclamping and vehicle removal, which should improve 
the efficiency of their operations as well as freeing police resources. 

77. The New Roads and Street Works Bill is intended to reduce the disruptive effect on 
traffic of roadworks associated with the laying of gas and water pipe and telephone and 
electricity cable. 
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Point 6: Giving buses priority over other road-users 



78. The measures described above benefit all road-users alike. They benefit buses insofar 
as buses and their public image are particularly vulnerable to congestion. In this section, we 
consider the case for giving buses additional priority over other road-users. 

79. The Government starts from the premise that road space in London is a finite resource 
which we do not expect to increase significantly over time. Hence, it is particularly 
important that we apply it to best effect. If demand for transport in London continues to 
grow, the capital’s road capacity cannot be expanded at a rate which will allow it to cope. 
This argues for a more efficient use of the existing road space. There is little scope for 
reducing the demands for road space made by commercial traffic, without undermining the 
economic base of the capital. So, we must consider in what circumstances existing road 
space could accommodate an increase in the number of passenger movements taking account 
of the legitimate demand of businesses for deliveries. 

80. There appear to be two possible ways of achieving this within the present legislative 
framework. One is to encourage drivers to increase the average number of passengers per 
car. The other is to promote an increase in the use made of buses. The Government 
considers that the latter option might be possible if people could see substantial time savings 
might arise from using a bus, if the perceived time penalties of bus journeys could be 
reduced, or if the arrival time were more predictable. This could lead to more efficient road 
use. 

81. London Transport has recently established a bus priority team, which is working 
together with the Department and the London boroughs. It has identified the congestion 
‘black spots’ which cause the greatest disruption to bus services in London. For each of 
these ‘black spots’, the team will endeavour to identify suitable bus priority measures, which 
would solve the problem. Such bus priority measures can take a variety of different forms, 
including: 



with-flow and contra-flow bus lanes, 

bus priority at signal controlled junctions, 

bus exemptions from prohibited movements such as banned turns. 

In considering these proposals, the Highway Authorities (the Secretary of State for Transport 
and the London boroughs) will have to take into account a number of factors. For example, 
traffic lights which give priority to buses may be helpful in getting them through junctions 
more quickly. Bus priorities at traffic lights have been introduced in south east London and 
are being extended into outer London. They are less suitable for central areas, however, 
where there are often conflicting bus movements at junctions. In the most congested areas 
it is better to minimise delay to all traffic by having linked sets of traffic light which respond 
to changes in traffic flow. This is the approach underlying the SCOOT system which now 
controls over 3(X) junctions in central London. Studies are now in hand to devise methods 
of giving greater priority to buses within the SCOOT system. In the meantime consideration 
is needed to decide which approach best serves the needs of a particular area or type of area. 
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Similarly, the team must take into account safety considerations. For example, concern has 
been expressed about the safety of contra-flow bus lanes which involve buses moving in a 
direction opposite to that of other traffic, although there is no conclusive evidence that they 
constitute a hazard. 

82. Perhaps one of the most familiar bus priority measures is the with-flow bus lane. In 
London these are generally used by taxis also. The criteria for introducing such lanes are set 
out in guidance issued to Highway Authorities by the Department of Transport. At present, 
the guidance says essentially that the case for introducing a bus lane depends upon being able 
to demonstrate that it produces a net benefit for the totality of road-users. If the reduction 
in journey time for bus passengers is sufficient to offset the increase in journey time for other 
road-users, then the bus lane should be adopted. Otherwise, it should not. The Highway 
Authority would normally assess a proposed bus lane on the basis of observed occupancies 
during the hours of intended operation; and the different categories of vehicle; and the 
different values of time appropriate for the passengers of different categories of vehicle. 

83. The Government is reviewing its advice to local authorities with two main problems 
in mind: 

First, each Highway Authority testing each specific bus lane proposal 
separately may produce a misleading result. It is clear that introducing a 
single new half ntile stretch of bus lane is most unlikely to introduce any 
modal-shift. But the widespread introduction of bus lanes continuously along 
routes could have a very considerable impact, particularly if it were coupled 
with the other measures described in this paper; 



Second, the advice takes no account of traffic generation, and suggests 
allocating space on the basis of vehicle occupancy rather than giving ‘credit’ 
for any traffic likely to be generated by improved bus services. 

84. Across London as a whole, there are 1800 miles of road used by buses. There are 
only 40 miles of bus lane. The Government is concerned that this apportionment of road 
space may not recognise fully the likely future importance of buses to the capital. 
Accordingly, the Government has set in hand an urgent review of the criteria for the 
introduction of bus lanes. The review will be completed in time to allow its conclusions to 
be taken into account in implementing the recommendations of the bus priority team. 

Point 7 : New Buses on the Roads 

85 . One of the common criticisms of buses is that they are uncomfortable or inconvenient 
to the user, because they are old, old-fashioned or dirty. In practical terms older buses tend 
to spend niore time in the garage for major repair and maintenance work, so older buses offer 
poorer reliabihty also. These perceptions are reflected in the patterns of usage of buses, 
which show that many who can afford to use an alternative means of transport do; and in the 
image of buses as a ‘down-market’ means of transport. The Government hopes that image 
will change. LT’s insistence on the use of relatively modem buses on many tendered routes 
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explains in part the increases in patronage which routes have experienced on first being 
tendered: passengers have responded to the combination of improved service reliability and 
the more up to date image of the new buses. 

86. After deregulation the choice of appropriate vehicles will be for operators to make on 
the basis of their judgement of the market and what will attract people to their services. The 
figures show that, in Great Britain as a whole, there are now more operational buses and 
coaches than there were at deregulation (72.9 thousand compared to 68.4 in 1986); and that 
their age profile has not changed significantly (of the total number of vehicles there are 5 % 
more over 12 years old but 3% more under 4 years old). Deregulation has not apparently 
led to the rule of the ageing bus outside London, nor will it in London. Indeed, in the 
central areas, where the underground offers a ready alternative, vehicle type may be the key 
to success. 

87. Within LBL there has been a reduction in recent years in the number of new buses 
bought compared to the company’s ideal fleet replacement strategy. This has partly been due 
to pressures elsewhere in LT’s budget; and partly to Government concern to ensure that LBL 
did not benefit compared to present and future competitors from its privileged position as part 
of a nationalised industry. However, the Government now takes the view that there is much 
to be gained even in the short term by improving the standard of LBL buses overall. This 
does not mean replacing more buses than their life expectancy would suggest; nor does it 
mean scrapping the oldest (and most popular) Routemasters. But it does mean re-evaluating 
LBL’s plans for replacement and refurbishment. So, the Government is discussing with LT 
the scope for a new ‘fleet replacement strategy’ to secure a supply of new buses coming into 
service to replace those which are life-expired. 



88. LT is also embarking on a major improvement programme for existing buses. First, 
it is re-engining some of the popular two-person operated, open-platform buses which are run 
on some of London’s most central and busiest routes. Second, it is spending £1.7m (£680 
each on 2,560 buses) to fit onto older buses a number of additional features which make them 
more comfortable and easy to use. These include better hand rails, better placed bells, and 
lighted signs to aimounce when the bus is stopping. Funds for bus investment must, of 
course, be found from within the Government’s current financial provision for London 
Transport. 

Point 8 : Better Bus Facilities 

89. At present, LT (rather than LBL) has responsibility for bus facilities which involve 
passengers, such as stops, shelters and bus stations. We envisage the central bus authority 
retaining responsibility for maintaining these passenger facilities, with a duty not to inhibit 
competition between operators. They would thus be available to all bus operators with the 
advent of deregulation. At present LT consults the relevant Highway Authority and the 
police before siting any stops, shelters or stands. Bus stopping places after deregulation will 
be subject to control both by the Traffic Commissioner (see para 37 above), who will have 
to take into account the congestion implications of any new proposed sites or routes, and by 
the local authorities’ right to make traffic regulation orders (see para 38 above). 
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90. As mentioned in para 85 above, buses suffer considerably from their image as 
uncomfortable and unreliable. A bus stop can seem very cold, bleak and isolated compared 
to a waiting area in a airport, railway station or even on an underground platform. The 
LRPC, in a recent survey of passengers, identified seats at stops (or rather the lack of them) 
as being of more concern than cleanliness or speed of service. It is clear therefore that a 
further deterrent to using buses is the ‘waiting environment’, the bus shelter/stop. 
Improvements in that waiting environment could therefore greatly improve passenger 
perceptions. 

91 . LT have recently taken over direct control of bus stops (in 1989) and of bus stations 
and stands in 1990. They recognise that maintenance of these facilities has not kept pace 
with the changes in services and operation. LT has wide-ranging proposals in hand to restore 
high standards. A programme of work on modernising bus stations and providing new ones 
in association with new developments is under way. They have also agreed with Adshel (the 
makers of their advertising shelters) on a £10m replacement and maintenance programme for 
all their bus shelters. This deal promises new, attractive bus shelters and associated facilities 
across London on both advertising and non-advertising shelters. Many of the newly designed 
shelters launched in 1990 incorporate seating as well as a more modem external design. Local 
authorities can choose to ‘top-up’ the basic LT provision with eg seats or other facilities if 
they consider it appropriate. Whoever takes over responsibility for bus stops would have to 
come to their own arrangements for maintenance, whether through Adshel or not. 

Point 9: Publicity and Information 

Publicity 

92. It is clear from experience of deregulation outside London that passengers and 
potential passengers would welcome much more information about buses; both to remove the 
popular misconceptions about their inconvenience and to help those who do use buses to get 
the most out of the system. 

93. LBL has taken a leading role in seeking to heighten awareness of the bus and its role. 
Recently it ran an advertising campaign alerting drivers to the delays careless parking would 
cause (‘clogging London’s arteries’) and in 1990 LBL launched a follow-up aimed at 
attracting a different sort of bus user. The Government welcomes these initiatives, as well 
as the recently launched video ‘Together we can mb out congestion’, which focused on the 
amount of road space buses could use (and save). There is evidence that today’s consumers 
are keen to take environmental implications into account in making their choice of goods or 
services. They therefore welcome information about the relative benefits or costs of 
particular modes of transport. LBL’s campaign was a welcome effort to convey to consumers 
that there could be environmental benefits to their transferring from car travel to bus. 

Information 



94. After deregulation, details of all service registrations will be published by the Traffic 
Commissioner, and individual operators will be able to publicise their own services locally. 
Experience outside London suggests that many operators do not publicise their own services 
fully; and they have no incentive to publicise competitors’ services. Given the size of 
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London and the scope for interchange between services and modes, it seems sensible to 
ensure that passengers will have access to information as to the full choice of mode or route 
when planning a journey. The bus authority could be given powers which would allow it to 
take on the job of collecting and publicising information about bus routes on a London-wide 
basis, including the non-commercial bus services which they are responsible for providing. 
LT will in any case be producing publicity about the Tube and Docklands Light Rail services. 
If LT is not chosen as the bus authority, the two bodies will need to liaise to ensure cross- 
modal information is available. This should ensure that passengers, including tourists and 
transient visitors, are able to make full use of the services available. 

95. If the type of bus used and the comfort of the bus stop both affect passengers’ 
decisions on whether to use a bus or not, a third key contributor is the uncertainty about the 
likely waiting time (ranked fourth by the LRPC research). To some extent expectations can 
be restored by better reliability (ranked first in importance), which can be achieved through 
improvements in traffic management generally and in bus priority measures (see paras 78-84) 
or through newer and more reliable buses. But one further area which could radically alter 
people’s perception of waiting for a bus is the accuracy and extent of the information given 
about its intended and actual time of arrival. 

96. LT concede that in conventional information terms (timetables and maps on bus stops, 
for example) there is room for improvement. It is developing a code in conjunction with the 
LRPC to govern the display of appropriate information at stops and stations. This should 
ensure that people know roughly when to expect a bus. 

97. On the more innovative front, the Government welcomes LT’s demonstration project 
on Passenger Information at Bus Stops (PIBS) which is to be tried out on the route 18 in 
1991-92 at a cost of over £lm. PIBS would provide passengers at bus stops with information 
about when the next bus is approaching (similar to dot matrix indicators in Underground 
stations). It would operate using a combination of radio-relayed information and an automatic 
vehicle location system which enables strategically based electronic ’eyes’ to register buses 

they pass. A computerised system would then estimate its time of arrival at stops further 
along the route, based on journey times of previous buses. If the demonstration is successful 
in increasing passenger use of the service, as LT expect, LT (and in due course the bus 
authority) may consider extending it to other routes. If the PIBS infrastructure is developed, 
it could be made available to all bus companies (not just LBL) post deregulation, with 
operators being able to buy into the technology or develop their own if they wished! 

Point 10: Research 

98. Over the years, a great deal of research has been undertaken into the causes of 
congestion and the contribution which buses can make towards relieving it. Nevertheless, 
the Government believes that there are a number of important questions to which satisfactory 
answers have yet to be provided. 

99. The notion that buses cause congestion is a myth. On the basis of present occupancy 
levels, the bus is a more efficient user of scarce road-space than the car. But there are some 
very wide variations within this legitimate generalisation. A fully-loaded double-decker bus 
or minibus is about the most efficient user of scarce road space that it is possible to imagine. 
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A large but virtually empty bus is a very inefficient user of road space. So, it is obviously 
important that bus operators use the appropriate type of bus on a particular route. The right 

type of bus will help solve a congestion problem; the wrong type of bus may merely 
aggravate it. 

100. The Government believes that deregulation of the London bus market will help ensure 
that the right bus is operated on the right route. Market forces will ensure that bus operators 
optirnise occupancy levels. In a regulated market, where the principal bus operator is 
cushioned by Government block-grant, an under-used large bus service may be allowed to 
continue in operation for sometime before a more appropriate bus type is substituted. An 
operator whose survival depends on maximising the use of his services is not likely to make 
such a mistake. In general, the Government is confident that market forces will do a better 
job of matching supply to demand than central planning. 

101. Nevertheless, sensible decisions on the operation of buses depend on having a clear 
understanding of all the implications. There are at least four distinct variables to consider. 
One, as noted above, is the size of the bus. A second is the lay-out of the bus: it is often 
suggested that the Routemaster, with its rear-platform entry and exit, though less safe, is 
much better adapted to operating in a congested city centre than buses with centre-exit doors 
Third, there is the question of how the bus is staffed, whether by a driver only or by a driver 
plus a conductor. Fourth, the extent to which people use passes and pre-paid tickets must 
also be relevant. Understanding how these four factors inter-relate is important for all 
concerned, manufacturers, operators and Government. Manufacturers need to know what bus 
designs to offer operators. Operators need to be in a position to be able to make an informed 
choice between these designs. And Government, central and local, needs to consider whether 
there are any external benefits or disbenefits associated with particular types of bus operation 
which are not likely to be taken into account by the market. 

Government has commissioned urgent research by the Transport and 
Road Research Laboratory. This will probably involve both field research and modelling. 
Ihe aiin of the field research will be to gather some hard facts about the impact of different 
types of bus on traffic flows. The modelling will aUow the different variables to be brought 
together, so that the implications of different choices can be considered. It will take into 
account the cost implications of the different approaches, which will in turn have implications 
tor tare levels and for bus patronage. For example, it is frequently suggested that the 
reintroduction of conductors on double-decker buses would have a beneficial impact on 
congestion levels. However, it is not clear that those who make such a suggestion have taken 
mto account the impact of the fare increases which would follow. It seems likely that the 
balance of advantage will depend heavily on the extent to which people make cash purchases 
ot ticket on buses, rather than using concessionary travelcards and pre-paid passes. And it 
may well be that any increase in waiting time associated with the introduction of one-person 
operation owes more to the substitution of other bus-types for Routemaster than it does to the 
disappearance of a conductor. Last, but not least, there may be more valuable congestion 
benefits to be secured from substituting smaller buses for large ones than there are from 
operating the large ones with or without a conductor. 
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103. The research which the TRRL is undertaking will be completed before deregulation 
day. The Government believes that it will be helpful to operators in deciding how best to 
serve the routes they register. It will also inform decision making by the Traffic Authorities 
and Highway Authorities on the case for introducing traffic regulation conditions and traffic 
regulation orders (see paras 37 and 38 above). 
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CHAPTER 4 



Summary 

104. The Government believes that the growing demand for passenger transport in London 
is going to require that buses make a greater contribution in London than they do today. 
Unless the volume of traffic carried by bus increases significantly, other transport modes will 
not be able to cope. There will be a further reduction in average traffic speeds, increases in 
overcrowding on rail and underground services, and possibly also economic growth forgone. 
That would not be acceptable to the people of London. Nor is it acceptable to the 
Government. 

105. Accordingly, the Government attaches the highest priority to putting bus operators in 
a position where they can achieve a significant growth in bus patronage. The Government 
believes that free and fair competition between private-sector bus operators is the best way 
of ensuring that bus services are tailored to the needs of bus users. To this end, the 
Government plans to deregulate the London bus market as soon as possible in the next 
Session of Parliament, and to privatise the LBL subsidiaries thereafter. Deregulation will 
broadly follow the pattern adopted outside London. Provision will be made to safeguard 
concessionary travel by bus. Encouragement will be given to pre-paid ticketing. Provision 
will also be made for a bus authority to identify any routes which are not operated 
commercially, but which are necessary for broader reasons of social policy. Such routes will 
be operated by private sector bus companies under tender to the bus audiority. 

106. Competition is a necessary condition for encouraging greater use of bus services in 
London, but it is not a sufficient condition. If we (as a community) want more people to 
travel by bus, we (as a community) must ensure that bus services are of good quality. This 
means paying attention to the quality of the bus fleet. It means ensuring that passengers have 
adequate conditions at bus stops and bus stations. It means providing them with reliable 
information about bus services. The present paper makes proposals on all these matters. 
But, above all, the facets of a bus service to which the travelling public attach most 
importance are speed, frequency and reliability. The ability of bus operators to meet these 
requirements is constrained by traffic congestion. This paper, therefore, sets out the 
measures already being pursued by the Government to tackle some of the factors which 
aggravate congestion in London - notably, illegally parked vehicles and public utilities street 
works. It also deals with the question of introducing new bus priority measures, and sets out 
the Government’s proposals for a review of the criteria for the introduction of new bus lanes 
in London. 

107. Last, but not least, the paper explains the research which will be undertaken by the 
Transport and Road Research Laboratory into the efficiency with which different types of bus 
use scarce road space. 
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Comments 



108. The Government has a coherent strategy for facilitating bus services in London and 
promoting competition between them. But the Government does not pretend that the present 
paper represents the last word on the subject. In working up the detail of its strategy, the 
Government will take into account the research work described above. It will also wish to 
take into account the views of other interested parties. A bus strategy for London will work 
best if it commands the support of the operators, the passengers and the boroughs. 
Accordingly, comments should be sent to the Department by 7 May. They should be 
addressed to Room S15/21 , 2 Marsham Street, LONDON SWIP 3EB. They will be treated 
as public responses unless they are marked ‘confidential’. 
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ANNEXES 
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ANNEX A 



Table A: Bus use by age group and sex: London residents: all days 



Percentage of trips by bus(1) 





All people 


Age group 






Sex 




0-10 


11-19 


20-59 


60+ 


Male 


Fennale 


Local bus 


17.3 


10.4 


31.0 


12.9 


35.0 


13.3 


21.5 


Private bus(2) 


0.5 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


All bus trips 


17.8 


11.3 


32.0 


13.3 


35.6 


13.8 


22.0 



(1) Excluding walks. Source: 1985/86 National Travel Survey 

(2) Mainly school and works buses. 



Table B: Personal travel by London residents 





Annual number 
of trips (millions) 


Average trip 
length (miles) 


Average trip 
speed (mph) 


% for work 
purposes 


% in peak periods 
(Monday-Friday) 


British Rail 


200 


14.6 


29 


70 


75 


Underground 


400 


5.6 


13 


50 


65 


Local bus 


850 


2.8 


8 


■ 30 


50 


Car & motorcycle 


3,150 


7.0 


19 


20 


45 


Taxi & hire car 


100 


3.2 


11 


20 


35 


Cycle 


150 


2.1 


7 


40 


55 


Source: 1985/86 National Travel Survey 
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ANNEX B 



CARBON DIOXIDE EMISSIONS FROM TRANSPORT MODES 



Index (Car = 100)* 




Car 


100 


Taxi 


210 


London bus 


50 


Minibus 


45 


NSE 


70-85 


Provincial 


80-85 


London Underground 


80-85 



* Carbon dioxide emitted per passenger km 

These figures are merely illustrative of the position in the late 
1980s. Technological developments should improve the position 
of most modes. For example, the Provincial railway should show 
a significant improvement as new rolling stock is introduced 
which may roughly halve emissions. 
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